THE LIGHT OF DAY

of the man who sees the facts from the outside in^
stead of from within, or objectively instead of sub-
jectively. When we once believe a thing, how many
reasons we can find in support of our course! I was
lately much interested in reading the sparring match
of reason in the "Nineteenth Century" between Sir
James Stephen and St. George Mivart, both clear,
logical, trained, and honest minds, and both as-
miming to be guided solely by the light of reason.
Mr. Mivart is a Roman Catholic, and Mr. Justice
Stephen is free from all church ties, and as a matter
of course their conclusions differ as widely as day
from night.    What penetrates and convinces one
mind glances off the surface of the other with hardly
an impression.   One soon sees that the difference be-
tween them is not so much in their reasoning powers
as in their attitude of mind, their mental bias, their
point of view, their susceptibility to certain consid-
erations.    A process which antedates reason has
shaped the mind of each to a particular pattern,
and the lines of their belief can never coincide.
Ht. George  Mivart begins one  of his sentences
thus: u My belief in a future life convinces me that
conscious intelligences may exist without bodies."
There he lets out the whole secret; it is his "belief"
(hat ** convinces " him, just as it convinces all of us.
lie* already believes, therefore he is convinced. If he
could give us every step of the process through which
Inn belief arose, that would be interesting.  But he
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